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Art. VII. — A Memoir of the Late Rev. William Croswell, 
D.D., Rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. By his Father. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
1854. 8vo. pp.528. 

While the world is full of struggles for fame, and its his- 
tory is little else than a history of successes or failures in 
these contests, — while we daily see the wreck, the abandon- 
ment, the hopeless return to port, — reputation seems to have 
been thrust upon the unambitious, retiring William Croswell. 
He prohibited the publication of his poems, and directed his 
sermons to be burned ; he eschewed public performances, 
loathed the platform, had no skill in debate, avoided contro- 
versy, was a man of few words, printed nothing in his own 
name, filled no ambitious and crowd-compelling pulpit, mind- 
ed not high things, but condescended to men of low estate ; 
yet his is one of the few names of the clergy of this genera- 
tion which will be passed down to another age. " The race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong," and even in 
the corrupted currents of this life it sometimes happens that 
" he that humbleth himself will be exalted." 

Dr. Croswell was purely and entirely a priest. " His heart 
was wholly in the priesthood. He loved to pray. He loved 
to minister the sacraments. He loved to preach. He loved to 
catechize the children. And when he lifted up his manly 
voice in the old hymns and anthems of the Church, it seemed 
as though a strain of the eternal worship had strayed down 
from heaven." His mind was of the poetic cast, his faculties 
and sensibilities nicely tuned to harmony, and open to the 
quickest impressions of beauty. In youth he read much in 
secular verse, but after his ordination, his whole being seemed 
yielded up to the direct and immediate service of the Most 
High, in acts of praise and worship. Scarcely any thing 
came from his pen that was not of a strictly religious charac- 
ter, that did not tell of a consecrated fountain which could 
send up nothing but consecrated waters. Even his name he 
made the subject of a kind of dedication, under the motto, 
" Fons cruris, fons lucis" "by the name of Crosse- Welle," 
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iii verses of no little merit. Yet Dr. Croswell was far from 
being a recluse, an ascetic, or an enthusiast. No man could 
well have a larger circle of more devoted friends than he ; in 
his intercourse with the world he was mild and complaisant ; 
men of the world pronounced him a gentleman, some ultraists 
may have thought him a friend of publicans and sinners, and 
those only who knew his daily and hourly walk knew the 
self-denial, nay, the self-forgetfulness, the abstemiousness, the 
living sacrifice of himself which he constantly offered to the 
good of men and the glory of God. During the seven years 
of his last ministration in Boston, the rich and educated 
sought him, while he sought the poor and ignorant. Yet 
such was the balance of his mind, that he could do justice to 
both classes ; and it is hard to say which mourned him the 
more sincerely, or sustained the greater loss in his death. 
The daily visitor of the garret and the cellar, he could look 
with approving kindness on the innocent dancing of children 
in the houses of the more wealthy ; and temperate, even to 
abstemiousness, his untasted glass yet stood half filled before 
him at the table of his friends. The natural man loved the 
beautiful and grand in nature and art, the delights of friend- 
ship, the quiet reading of poems and essays, and poetic and 
religious meditation ; but the man of grace sought toil and 
privation and exposure, and the severest and humblest duties 
of the common soldier in the sacramental host. The zeal of 
his friends, overcoming and almost disregarding his own wish- 
es, brought him into fame by his writings, and the very con- 
troversy which he shunned was the means, at last, of giving 
conspicuity to those leading points of his mind and character, 
for which his labors and sacrifices in humble spheres of life 
had been forming so deep and harmonious a background. 

William Croswell was born at Hudson in the State of 
New York, on the 7th day of November, 1804. He was the 
third child of the Rev. Harry Croswell, D.D., now rector of 
Trinity Church, New Haven. His mother was of the family 
of Shermans, of Connecticut. He was educated at Yale Col- 
lege, where he took his degree in the class of 1822. Both at 
school and in college, he was a good scholar, but never a hard 
or an ambitious student. The strife for academic honors passed 
36* 
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unnoticed by him, while he conscientiously performed his 
daily duties, and gave his mind, in leisure moments, to nature, 
poetry, friendship, and the simple duties and pleasures of 
home. After his graduation, he spent four years, being still 
quite young, chiefly in general studies at home. His father 
says,— 

" "William, though doubtless well qualified by his devout and serious 
turn of thought to enter upon theological studies, hesitated for a long 
time in his choice. His extreme diffidence and distrust of himself led 
him to shrink from the high responsibilities of such a profession. There 
was a constant struggle between his inclinations and his fears. He felt 
an ardent desire to prepare for the sacred office, but his convictions of 
duty were not sufficiently strong to overcome his natural want of confi- 
dence in his fitness ; and it will be found, as we proceed in his personal 
narrative, that it was not until a later period that he had so far over- 
mastered his scruples, as to present himself for confirmation. 

" William devoted much time to reading, always giving the preference 
to works of substantial value, such as the English classics and the stand- 
ard poets. He seemed averse to tying himself down to any steady 
pursuit. This was not the effect of instability or fickleness, but arose 
from the fact that his heart refused all sympathy with secular concerns. 
He spent some time in travelling and visiting his friends, and occasion- 
ally sought some temporary employment ; but wherever he might be, 
or however occupied, he found it impossible to divert his mind wholly 
from the one great object, which was gradually working its influence 
upon his heart and conscience." — pp. 21, 22. 

His uncle, who was a physician of high standing, made him 
an advantageous offer to enter upon that profession ; but he 
declined it, partly from a lack of interest in any other than 
clerical studies, partly from an aversion to surgical exhibitions 
and duties which he could never overcome, the mere sight of 
a subject placed on the table for dissection making him faint 
and sick with horror. Soon afterwards, his cousin, the distin- 
guished editor Of the Albany Argus, made him a proposal, 
which included the study of law, with occasional employment 
in reporting and editing. He made a short trial of this, but 
soon abandoned it; and spending a brief period at New 
Haven in the little more than n6minal study of the law, in 
1826, after a long testing of his purpose, many fears and doubts, 
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and much self-examination, he devoted himself to the minis- 
try and began his course of theological studies. 

Mr. Croswell entered the General Seminary of the Epis- 
copal Church, at New York ; and although his residence 
there was but for a short time, on account of failure in health, 
yet it was long enough to introduce him to the acquaint- 
ance and bring him under the influence of Bishop Hobart, 
then at the height of his reputation and influence, toward 
the close of his brilliant episcopate. After a short sojourn at 
New Haven, he went to Hartford, and there, in conjunction 
with Mr. Doane, now Bishop of New Jersey, he edited for 
two years a religious newspaper called The Episcopal "Watch- 
man, at the same time pursuing his theological studies. The 
marked talents of the two editors, especially in their poetical 
contributions, which were freely copied by other journals, gave 
the periodical a large circulation and considerable influence. 
The current of Mr. Croswell's thought and feeling is indicated 
by the titles of the principal pieces contributed by him: — 
Lent, Confirmation, Infant Baptism, Christ bearing the Cross, 
St. Bartholemew, St. Matthew, St. Luke, Christmas, St. John 
the Evangelist, Communion of the Sick, Michaelmas, Hymn 
for Advent, Brook Kedron, &c, &c. The following sonnets 
are selected, to show the degree of skill he had then attained 
in the mastery of verse, as well as the development of his 
powers of thought. 

"TO A WINGED FIGURE BY RAPHAEL. 

" Whether thou gazest up to some far isle 

In the star-sprinkled depths above, where live 
The race from whom thou art a fugitive, 

Unseen, unheard from, for a dreary while ; 

Or whether, seeking to restrain the smile 
That rises to thy lips, thy fingers strive 
To hide what eyes so bold and bright contrive ; 

Or whether, meditating good or guile, 

Thou restest on thine arm contemplative, — 
Are problems deeper than the thought can dive. 

But if thy oreast be not a holy pile 

Where naught unclean hath entered to defile, 

Then Heaven forgive thee, false one ! and forgive 

That I should trifle with a theme so vile." — p. 38. 
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"THE KNELL. 

" Not e'en thy heavenly and harmonious swell, 

Calling to Sabbath worship with a sound 

From tower to tower reverberated round, 
Can with my spirit harmonize so well 
As that sad requiem, melancholy bell ! 

Which with unvaried cadence, stern and dull, 

Tolls for the burial of the beautiful. 
There is a potent and a thrilling spell 

In every solitary stroke, to start 
Long-cherished thoughts from memory's inmost cell, 
And deep affections ; while each warning tone 

That rests, 'mid solemn pauses far apart, 
Like drops of water dripping on a stone, 

Cheerless and ceaseless, wears into the heart." — p. 39. 

" MICHAELMAS. 

" Lift up your heads, ye everlasting gates ! 

While, with our brethren of the crystal sky, 

God's glorious name we laud and magnify. 
Angels, Archangels, Powers, and Potentates, 
Dominions, Thrones, and thou, preeminent 

Among the leaders of the orders bright, 

Who beat in battle from the starry height 
Th' apostate spirit down his dread descent. 

With these, Michael, the redeemed unite 
In that triumphant and eternal hymn, 
Which, passing to each other, Cherubim 

And Seraphim continually do cry : 
' Holy, thrice holy, Lord of love and light ! 

All glory be to thee, O God most high ! '" — p. 61. 

At the end of two years, Mr. Doane having been called to 
Trinity Church in Boston, they relinquished the editorship of 
the journal, and Mr. Croswell devoted himself solely to prep- 
aration for his sacred office. He received his first orders at 
New Haven, from Bishop Brownell, in 1828. This was the 
great epoch of his life, to which in after years he looked back 
almost as if to a new birth. What affected him deeply 
craved poetic expression ; for poetry was not with him an 
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entertainment or relaxation, but nature and action. His lines 
entitled " The Ordinal " are as often quoted, and as much read 
and felt, as any that have come from his pen. 

" Alas for me, could I forget 

The memory of that day 
Which fills my waking thoughts, nor yet 

E'en sleep can take away ! 
In dreams I still renew the rites 

Whose strong but mystic chain 
The spirit to its God unites, 

And none can part again. 

" How oft the Bishop's form I see, 

And hear that thrilling tone 
Demanding, with authority, 

The heart for God alone ! 
Again I kneel as then I knelt, 

While he above me stands, 
And seem to feel as then I felt 

The pressure of his hands. 

" Again the priests, in meek array, 

As my weak spirit fails, 
Beside me bend them down to pray 

Before the chancel rails ; 
As then, the sacramental host 

Of God's elect are by, 
When many a voice its utterance lost, 

And tears dimmed many an eye. 

" As then they on my vision rose, 

The vaulted aisles I see, 
And desk and cushioned book repose 

In solemn sanctity ; 
The mitre o'er the marble niche, 

The broken crook and key, 
That from a Bishop's tomb shone rich 

With polished tracery ; * 



* "Referring to the tomb of Bishop Jarvis, whose body reposes under the chancel 
of Trinity Church." 
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" The hangings, the baptismal font, — 

All, all, save me, unchanged, — 
The holy table, as was wont, 

With decency arranged ; 
The linen cloth, the plate, the cup, 

Beneath their covering shine, 
Ere priestly hands are lifted up 

To bless the bread and wine. 

" The solemn ceremonial past, 

And I am set apart 
To serve the Lord, from first to last, 

With undivided heart. 
And I have sworn, with pledges dire, 

Which God and man have heard, 
To speak the holy truth entire 

In action and in word. 

" Thou, who in Thy holy place 

Hast set thine orders three, 
Grant me, Thy meanest servant, grace 

To win a good degree ; 
That so, replenished from above, 

And in my office tried, 
Thou mayst be honored, and in love 

Thy Church be edified." — pp. 53, 54. 

In the spring of 1829, Mr. Croswell, being admitted to 
priest's orders, was settled over the parish of Christ Church, 
in Boston. Here he remained for eleven years, pursuing the 
even tenor of his way as a parish priest. His letters are full 
of his sermons, his baptisms, his burials, his visitations of the 
sick and needy, his Sunday schools and catechizings, and his 
preparation of the young for Confirmation. At the same 
time, he mixed, though sparingly, in the best intellectual so- 
ciety in Boston ; he read and studied in the Athenaeum, was 
a regular visitor at the exhibitions of fine arts, and had an 
eye and heart open to the beautiful in natural scenery, and 
the mournful or pleasurable in the social lives of his friends. 
He became acquainted with Dr. Channing, of whom he says : 
" I have frequently met Dr. Channing, and have ceased to 
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wonder at the prodigious influence he exerts over his party. 
His manners are most simple and unobtrusive. His flow of 
conversation is sweet, quiet, and placid, and his power of the 
fascinating and tranquil kind. He gains a great deal, too, by 
his grave and solemn complacency, which never relaxes into a 
smile." He remained a bachelor, and fitting up a room in 
the rear of the church for his study, which he called " The 
Cloister," he became more identified with his church than 
modern clergymen usually are. The antiquity of the edifice, 
familiarly known in Boston as " The Old North," its pecu- 
liar and Anglican arrangements and style, its chime of bells, 
its situation in the midst of the older portion of the town, aris- 
ing from among crooked and narrow streets on the side of 
Copp's Hill, all combined to make it an object of special in- 
terest to him. He received invitations to other places, among 
the rest to All Saints Church in New York ; but he declined 
them in favor of his attachment and sense of duty to his pres- 
ent charge. His stay in Boston was the more sure, while his 
"friend and more than brother," Bishop Doane, was there 
also. The friendship between these gentlemen was of a char- 
acter so devoted and entire, as. to pass quite beyond the line 
of what is ordinarily called by that name. It took hold on 
things to come, as well as things present, and they seemed 
necessary to each other's well-being and happiness. On the 
occasion of his friend's consecration to the bishopric, he wrote 
the following, which is one of his best sonnets. 

"AD AMICTJM. 

"Let no gainsaying lips despise thy youth; 

Like his, the great Apostle's favorite son, 

"Whose early rule at Ephesus begun : 
Thy Urim and thy Thummim — Light and Truth — 

Be thy protection from the Holy One : 

And for thy fiery trials, be there shed 
A sevenfold grace on thine anointed head, 

Till thy ' right onward ' course shall all be run. 
And when thy earthly championship is through, 

Thy warfare fought, thy battle won, 
And heaven's own palms of triumph bright in view, 

May this thy thrilling welcome be : ' Well done ! 
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Because thou hast been faithful over few, 

A mightier rule be thine, servant good and true ! ' " 

— p. 118. 

Again, on his removal from Boston, he addressed him in 
the following lines. 

"TO G. w. D. 

" I miss thee at the morning tide, 

The glorious hour of prime ; 
I miss thee more, when day has died, 

At blessed evening time. • 
As slide the aching hours away, 

Still art thou unforgot ; 
Sleeping or waking, night and day, 

When do I miss thee not ? 

" How can I pass that gladsome door, 

Where every favorite room 
Thy presence made so bright before 

Is loneliness and gloom ? 
Each place where most thou lov'dst to be, 

Thy home, thy house of prayer, 
Seem yearning for thy company : 

I miss thee everywhere." — p. 129. 

And the reader cannot fail to be interested in the lines he 
addressed to the son of Bishop Doane, who bore his name, 
and to whom he was godfather. 

"TO MY NAMESAKE, WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 

ON HIS BAPTISM. 
' Formose Puer.' 

" Childe William, I have little skill, 

But much of heart and hope, 
To clear from every sign of ill 

Thy happy horoscope. 
The occult gift is hid from me, 

Nor may my art divine 
Thy life's unfolded destiny 

From this sweet palm of thine. 
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" But in thy mother's tender love, 

Thy father's anxious care, 
And, more, the answer from above 

To our baptismal prayer, — 
In these a hallowed influence dwells, 

A charm that 's heavenlier far 
Than might of planetary spells 

Or culminating star. 

" The power of holiest rites, fair boy, 

The tears that oft will wet 
Thy forehead from excess of joy, — 

These be thy amulet ! 
On these auspicious prospects rest, 

These figure out thy fate ; 
How can they fail to make thee blest, — 

Blest, if not fortunate ? 

" A childless man, well may I deem 

Thy name my highest pride, 
Rich in thy parents' dear esteem, 

Though poor in all beside ; 
Well may my heart with gladness ache, 

Flower of a noble stem, 
If one will love thee for my sake, 

As I have honored them." — pp. 116, 117. 

About this time Bishop Doane edited the first American 
edition of Keble's Christian Year, to which he appended, as 
notes, sonnets and odes on similar subjects, by his friend, 
Mr. Croswell. This is the only collection of his poems, and 
he permitted it reluctantly, and with great self-distrust. But 
it has given him a wide and high reputation both here and in 
England. 

This period is also animated by a series of interesting let- 
ters between Mr. Croswell and his friend, Captain J. P. 
Couthouy, a distinguished member of the Exploring Ex- 
pedition of 1838. Some of the letters of Captain Couthouy, 
written from South American cities, from South Sea Islands, 
and from the heights of the Andes, are of high merit, and 

vol. lxxviii. — no. 163. 37 
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show a man of strong mind, as well as one well grounded in 
pure religion. 

In 1840, owing to some difficulties which are not fully ex- 
plained in the biography, and which in after years were more 
than fully healed, he resigned the rectorship of Christ Church, 
and took the charge of St. Peter's Church at Auburn, in New 
York. Here he remained for four years, during which period 
he married an estimable lady of Boston, and became the fa- 
ther of one child, a daughter. This portion of his life is not 
marked by any events of peculiar interest. He liked the cli- 
mate and the society, and his congregation were attached to 
him. But it is plain that his heart had become more and 
more set, with each advancing year, upon a more earnest, self- 
sacrificing ministry, — a ministry to the poor and benighted 
in some great city, — and also a more thorough embodiment 
of the system of a working, sympathetic Church, — a priest- 
hood of daily service, frequent communion, and constant visi- 
tation, — than he could find scope for, in the quiet of an inte- 
rior town. 

At about this time a revival of a peculiar character had 
taken place in the Church of England. It emanated from 
Oxford, under the auspices of men to whom, whatever else 
may be said of them, the praise of learning and piety cannot 
be denied. Before this time, there had been two prominent 
types of religious sentiment in the Church of England. The 
Erastian, a mere High Tory Establishment interest, looked 
upon the Church as an institution founded by Henry VIIL, 
to be maintained as a mode of securing law and good order. 
The High- Churchman of this school locked up his church 
from all the world except on Sundays, and then locked him- 
self and his family safely in a big pew, in which he held an 
exclusive privilege, shut out the poor, discouraged the agi- 
tation of religious subjects, and thought he was making the 
Church an admirable engine of conservatism. The other 
element, known as the Evangelical, deserving credit for a 
greater " zeal of God," yet worked counter to the system of 
the Church, and indeed almost altogether out of it, and rather 
added to the influence of dissent. The new movement drew 
men from both these parties, and introduced a new division, 
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to which the old appellatives of High and Low were hardly 
applicable. Avoiding terms of disparagement to either, they 
may perhaps be as fairly denominated Catholic and Evangel- 
ical, as by any other names. The new movement has gone 
on more humano, and has borne along with it some bigotry 
and some things fantastical. Still it is justly entitled to the 
credit of having awakened the Church of England, and put 
fresh life into its forms and appliances. It has opened the 
churches, freed the schools and colleges, increased the labors 
of the clergy, reinstated the poor in the house of God, and re- 
vived the sacraments, observances, and duties connected with 
the social life, the dearest domestic ties, the epochs in the his- 
tory of every man and every household, — with birth, child- 
hood, youth, marriage, age, sickness, recovery, death, burial. 
Through its agency at Christmas, " the fir-tree, the pine-tree, 
and the box together beautify the sanctuary," and at Easter or 
Whitsunday, childhood and maidenhood bring their first offer- 
ing of flowers to be sanctified in the service of the Most High. 
It has done much to break down aristocratic privileges in the 
worship of God, for it has brought to bear against them pop- 
ular feeling, Christian duty, and priestly interest. It has built 
and renovated churches, re-established the broken font and 
overturned altar, multiplied schools and seminaries for free in- 
struction, so that the ignorant are taught, the rich are taxed, 
the sick are visited, and the poor have the Gospel preached 
to them. It seeks to reduce overgrown salaries and foun- 
dations, and to apply the surplus to free education, the 
building and maintaining of free churches, and the fre- 
quency and dignity of divine worship. For this it is willing 
to sacrifice much of the supposed advantage of connection 
with the state and the patronage of the government. Wiser 
in its conservatism than the Georges, it sends bishops into 
every colony and province ; and at home would multiply 
them for usefulness, at the expense of their wealth and ex- 
ternal dignity. 

In America, time was when the Episcopal Church was 
looked upon too much as a respectable relic, a kind of chapel 
of ease and gentility, where good taste and privilege could 
reign undisturbed. The churches were built in fanciful 
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spots, sumptuously pewed and cushioned, carefully locked six 
days in seven, and on the seventh opened to a select audience. 
The transplanted Erastian, here only an assuming Dissenter, 
could not commend his church to the confidence or sympathy 
of the people, while the zeal of the Evangelical, embarrassed 
by a machinery it could not use, resulted in an imperfect imi- 
tation of the Methodists and New School religionists. The 
new movement sought to make the Church a working, active, 
sympathetic Church. It increased its duties and services. It 
sought to bring it home to the business and bosoms of men ; 
to make it a teacher and minister to the poor and humble. 
The privilege and ease of the proprietor were to yield to the 
rights of the many. The central situation, the open door, the 
free sitting, the frequent service, the well-worn aisle, were to 
show that churches are built for the glory of God in the good 
of man. The absolute unity and equality of all in the com- 
munion was to be the truest, most heartfelt, and only reliable 
equality and fraternity upon earth, overriding all distinctions 
of age, sex, rank, nation, or color. 

Not concerning himself much with the nicer controversial 
points of this movement, and not without due caution as to 
its tendency, Dr. Croswell sympathized deeply in its prom- 
ised practical results. A few laymen of the Episcopal Church 
in Boston, of the same mind and views, had organized a par- 
ish, upon the principle of free sittings to all, frequent services, 
and a full and complete performance of all ecclesiastical offi- 
ces and ministrations. They extended an invitation to Dr. 
Croswell to become their first rector, and this offer presented 
to him so exactly the field of labor he desired, that he accept- 
ed the invitation at once, and returned to Boston. The first 
service of the new church was held on Advent Sunday, from 
which circumstance the parish took its name. 

It is quite evident to the reader of the Memoir, that from this 
time a stronger spirit was breathed into the official life of Dr. 
Croswell. He established the daily morning and evening ser- 
vice in his church, which was uninterrupted up to the day of 
his death. This caused his church to be almost always open, 
and as he was to be found there daily, at stated hours, it be- 
came a place of resort for persons who needed aid or counsel 
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for mind or body, or the offices of religion in their families. 
He became known as a visitor of the sick and dying in jails 
and hospitals, and his church as a place where a minister and 
friend could always be found. His adherence to his duties 
throughout the protracted cholera season of 1849, when he 
was, for several weeks, one of the few of the Protestant clergy 
who continued permanently in the city, endeared him to all 
classes. His parish prospered wonderfully under his guid- 
ance, and from a small gathering in an upper chamber, it be- 
came in a few years one of the most prominent and influential 
congregations in that communion. And so far from weary- 
ing under this increase of duties, he says (which will be a 
useful hint to other clergymen) that by the daily service he 
formed such a habit of public speaking, that he was less fa- 
tigued on Sundays than he used to be, and had no more 
"blue Mondays." 

But his course was not to be without its interruption and se- 
vere trials. The bishop of the diocese, Rt. Rev. Dr. Eastburn, 
regarded the transactions of which we have spoken in a very 
different light from that in which they were seen by Dr. Cros- 
well. Bishop Eastburn, being of the Evangelical school, looked 
with great distrust upon the revival of daily service, frequent 
communions, free sittings, and the entire style and system of 
preaching and ministration which accompanied the Oxford 
movement. He saw in it fatal tendencies to Romanism, and 
thought it his duty to put it down. He entered upon this 
task with the confidence of conviction and the excitement of 
apprehension. So far as the state of the case can be gathered 
from the correspondence between him and Dr. Croswell, the 
points in this unhappy controversy would seem to be these. 
At the close of the Bishop's annual visitation, for confirma- 
tion and examination, he expressed an unfavorable opinion of 
the arrangements of the church and the mode of conducting a 
portion of the service. The objections were, that there was a 
large cross in the chancel window, that the rector turned his 
back to the people and faced the altar in acts of prayer and 
worship, that he did not change his dress for the sermon, and 
that the Psalms were used at certain parts of the service in 
which it was customary to sing metrical hymns. The con- 
37 * 
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versation on these points, however, was hurried and informal, 
as the parties were unrobing in the vestry. No correspon- 
dence or interview ensued, and this was the first communi- 
cation between them. After a few days, a circular letter was 
published by the Bishop in a newspaper of the diocese, pro- 
claiming his disapprobation of the arrangements and conduct 
of service at the Church of the Advent. This was, of course, 
circulated widely. It is written in plain and earnest lan- 
guage, and in the course of it he characterizes the services 
as " superstitious puerilities," " offensive innovations," having 
" pointed and offensive resemblance to that idolatrous papal 
communion," and as " degrading to the character of our 
Church, and perilous to the souls of our people." 

This letter was answered by Dr. Croswell, in a long letter, 
which also had a wide circulation. It would be doing injus- 
tice to both parties to treat the controversy as one relating to 
mere ceremonies. Both regarded it as involving principles of 
importance. Dr. Croswell conscientiously believed that he 
was carrying out the system of his Church in its fulness, and 
the Bishop as conscientiously believed the action of Dr. Cros- 
well to indicate tendencies which, unchecked, would lead to 
serious evils. The Bishop deemed it his duty to make a pub- 
lic denunciation of the church and its rector, while Dr. Cros- 
well thought his rights as a presbyter violated by a public 
censure passed without presentment, or trial, or the opportu- 
nity to make defence secured to him by the canons of his 
Church. Dr. Croswell's letter is an argument in vindication of 
all his services and arrangements at the church, as in accord- 
ance with the rubric and the best authorities. But he takes 
the further position, that he had received no private accusa- 
tion, by word or letter, from the Bishop, before the public de- 
nouncement ; and adds, that the canons furnished the Bishop 
a complete remedy in the way of discipline ; that, in all cases of 
heresy in doctrine or irregularity in practice, a presbyter has 
a vested right to be proceeded with according to the canons, 
with the protection of examination, trial, proof, and legal sen- 
tence ; and that he is guaranteed against official public censure 
when these are not resorted to. 

We do not purpose to follow out this controversy in its 
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details. The result was, that Bishop Eastburn refused to visit 
the church, or perform the rite of Confirmation in it, and 
would not permit any clergyman to officiate for him who offi- 
ciated at the Advent. Dr. Croswell offered to leave the ser- 
vices and arrangements of the church at the disposal of the 
Bishop on the day of his visitation ; but the Bishop required 
a promise of continued conformity to his wishes. Dr. Croswell 
modified a few particulars, but to the rest he adhered, deeming 
them matters of principle, on the ground that he could not 
abandon them, after the Bishop's public denunciation, with- 
out a confession of guilt, and that the rights of all presbyters 
and parishes were involved in the question, whether a bishop 
can require entire conformity to his own wishes and tastes in 
the details of arrangements and services, at the peril of public 
censure and exclusion from episcopal offices, when he does 
not see fit to make the alleged irregularities matters of 
judicial inquiry and decision, in the manner provided by 
the canons. In consequence of these difficulties, the par- 
ish of the Advent remained unvisited, although, by an ar- 
rangement made annually, under protest on each side, the 
candidates from the parish were confirmed by the Bishop in 
one of the churches of the city, Dr. Croswell taking part in the 
services. 

This controversy drew attention to Dr. Croswell and his 
parish, both here and abroad, and he received a proportionate 
degree of regard and encouragement from those who sym- 
pathized with his objects. It attached to his parish a kind 
of historical importance, which, enhanced by the profound 
piety and devotedness of the rector, the public respect felt for 
his laborious and self-sacrificing character, and the zeal and 
devotion of his parishioners, added greatly to its prosperity. 
It is plain, from the course taken by Bishop Eastburn on the 
occasion of Dr. Croswell's death, that he became relieved, by 
the developments of time, of his apprehension of Romaniz- 
ing tendencies in Dr. Croswell. Could he have revoked his 
circular letter, containing imputations of so grave a character, 
it is probable that the differences might have been arranged. 
Or if he had presented the alleged defections and irregulari- 
ties for examination and trial, a decision of the tribunal of 
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final resort would have ended the controversy. Yet it cannot 
but suggest itself to the reader, that the Bishop felt, that, 
while he had more to lose than his opponent by an adverse 
decision, there was, too, great probability of such a result 
from the fact that, while later usage coincided with the Bish- 
op's view, the letter and spirit of the Liturgy gave strong as- 
surance to the position of Dr. Croswell. 

That the reader may judge of Dr. Croswell's manner of 
conducting this controversy, and may form an opinion of 
his position as stated by himself, the following letter is ex- 
tracted. 

"Boston, December 8, 1846. 

" Right Keveeend and deae Sie : — I was truly concerned to find, 
by your note of explanation of the 30th ultimo, that a compliance with 
your own preferences, as to the modes of worship on the occasion of 
administering Confirmation at our chapel, would fall far short of satis- 
fying your demands. It had been the unanimous understanding be- 
tween the vestry and myself, that the arrangements of the chancel, 
and the method of celebrating divine service, should on that occasion 
be entirely at your own disposition, and we were prepared to take 
your own directions with regard to them. Thus much we were willing 
to concede, for the sake of peace, and from an anxiety to avoid the 
appearance of compelling you to any thing like a compromise of your 
opinions, or that might seem to betray a disregard of your feelings. 
At the same time, it is due to ourselves to say, that we feel even such 
a requirement, under the circumstances, to be a dangerous precedent, 
and not therefore to be yielded as a matter of right, but simply with a 
view to prepare the way for the administration of that solemn ordi- 
nance ' consistently with what you feel to be your own duty.' 

" After maturely weighing your letter with this explanation, I now 
understand you distinctly to require nothing less than this, as a con- 
dition absolute and precedent to the discharge of episcopal offices in 
our church ; viz. an assurance or pledge that certain changes shall be 
made in our arrangements and mode of conducting divine service ; and 
that these alterations shall be permanent and continuous. 

" Now, I fully admit that there may be departures, not from the 
written law of the Church only, but from a recognized and legitimate 
usage, of such a character as to warrant a bishop in refusing to per- 
form episcopal offices in a church where they exist. Yet I do, with all 
solemnity, protest against this ground being taken with reference to 
things not required by the Church, about which there is admitted 
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doubt, and a recognized diversity of practice and opinion in the Church. 
To use a sort of interdict in order to compel conformity to each bish- 
op's private tastes, preferences, and opinions, I cannot but feel to be a 
violation of the rights of presbyters and parishes. It is not possible 
that such a claim should be submitted to and carried out, — and even 
if it were, though I do not mention it as a reason, yet it deserves to be 
considered, — however it might seem to create greater uniformity with- 
in each diocese for a time, it would certainly result in a more marked 
difference between different dioceses, and in the same diocese, under 
different bishops. 

" I have had much opportunity, during the last year, carefully, and 
I may say daily, to consider our arrangements and mode of worship, 
and have been confirmed in all my previous impressions with regard 
to their consistency with the rubric, as expounded by the best ritualists, 
and as to their salutary tendency in preserving in my own mind, and 
that of my fellow-worshippers, the reverence which is due in divine 
ministrations. It is freely conceded that there are points in which they 
differ from those that obtain in the church of which you are rector, 
and from those which generally prevail at present in this neighborhood. 
At the same time, it cannot be denied that these very usages have not 
only been followed without objection in other portions of the Church, 
but have received the sanction of the highest authorities. And even 
in this neighborhood, as the oldest rector in this city, I have lived to 
see various diversities of practice, and many considerable changes in 
the arrangements of chancels ; and it would be easy to enumerate par- 
ticulars in which they differ on points where the Church has given no 
discretion. In none of these things, I am satisfied, has the parish of 
the Advent gone beyond the latitude which the Church allows, or 
offended against either the letter or the spirit of its rules, or violated 
its decent or seemly order, or afforded a bishop any warrant for depriv- 
ing us of the episcopal visitation and offices which are secured to us 
by the canons. 

" Another obvious difficulty is suggested by your requirement of a 
personal promise or pledge to pursue a certain course, and this, too, 
not for a special occasion, but unlimited in its terms. When I was 
admitted to the holy order of deacons, first, and then of the priesthood, 
in addition to the solemn vows of ordination, I signed a declaration, in 
which I engaged ' to conform to the doctrine and worship of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States' These obligations rest 
upon me with all their weight at this moment ; and for any offences in 
violation of them, I am liable to canonical proceedings. I have reason 
to object to giving any pledges beyond these ; and over and above the 
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duties put upon me by the Church, I regard the enacting of such 
pledges as a dangerous precedent, — especially when required, as it is 
here, under the penalty of cutting off from important privileges. If I 
remember Bishop White's commentary aright, the standard by which 
the bishop's ' godly admonitions ' are to be directed, are the various es- 
tablished institutions of the Church, and not his private opinion. ' The 
Church,' says he, 'is under a government of law, and not of will.' If 
the assurance which you require relates to the established institutions 
of the Church, then it is superfluous ; if, as in this case, it is for some- 
thing beyond those, and for the purpose of securing conformity to pri- 
vate opinion, or local practice, on points upon which there are diversi- 
ties of opinion and practice in the Church, then the requirement, under 
the penalty which you have affixed to it, is one in which I am un- 
willing to involve myself; and the claim of a right thus to demand it, 
I feel bound, on general principles, to withstand. As a personal mat- 
ter, it may not be improper for me to allude to the peculiarity of my 
position, in being called upon privately to abandon observances for 
which I have been, in the most public manner, censured by yourself, 
and which you have held up to the world as perilous and degrading ; 
since the relinquishment of them, under such circumstances, could 
hardly fail to be regarded as an admission of the character imputed to 
them, if not also of the legality of that act of censure. 

" It has occurred to me that you may possibly be under mistake as 
to what is actually done at our chapel. "We know that there have 
been false representations, and are still, to some extent, false impres- 
sions, abroad on the subject; and it has always seemed to me that 
your circular indicated a wrong conception of our usages. Yet our 
worship is public and daily, and nothing is concealed. I would call 
your attention to my letter of December 6, 1845, and to the resolves 
of the wardens and vestry which accompany it, as containing a full and 
fair statement of our arrangements and mode of conducting divine 
service. If you have supposed that any thing else is done by us than 
is stated in those documents, we shall be happy to correct your impres- 
sions, or to communicate any more particular information which you 
may desire. But while I acknowledge your offer of a personal confer- 
ence, yet, after what has taken place, and in consideration of the im- 
portance of the subject, I think you will agree with me, that whatever 
may pass between us should not be left to depend upon the recollection 
of conversations ; a state of things which is always embarrassing to the 
parties, and especially so after any considerable lapse of time. 

" If, on a full consideration of the case, you adhere to your deter- 
mination to refuse a visitation, I have no other alternative, consistent 
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with a due regard to those of my flock who would otherwise be de- 
prived of privileges to which they are entitled, but to submit. Though 
I am well persuaded of their readiness to meet their bishop wherever 
he may appoint, it will occur to you that there may be strong prefer- 
ences as to place. If they are not to receive Confirmation in the place 
where they have received their deepest religious impressions and been 
knit together in one, and at the foot of the holy altar where some of them 
have already made, and all hope to make, their first communion, I trust 
it will seem but reasonable to request that they will not be required to 
attend at the church of any of my junior presbyters. In a word, if 
the bishop refuses to come to us, we hope, at least, to be permitted to 
come to the bishop in his own cathedral church. Considering also the 
age and circumstances of some of the candidates, I would further ask, 
that it may take place on the Lord's day, and at the usual hour of 
morning or evening service. On any Sunday after the Epiphany 
which you may appoint, I will endeavor, the Lord being my helper, to 
be prepared to present myself with such as he shall have given me. 
" I remain, right reverend and dear sir, 

" Yours, in the holy office of priesthood, 

" W. CROSWELL. 
" Right Rev. Manton Eastbubn, D.D., Bishop, &c." 

— pp. 389-392. 

Sunday, the 9th day of November, in the year of his Re- 
deemer 1851, was the last day of "William Croswell upon 
earth. It was seven years, to a day, from his arrival in Bos- 
ton to take charge of the new parish. The account of his 
death is given in so graphic and simple a manner by his ven- 
erable biographer, that the reader would be a loser if it were 
not transcribed in the very words. 

" During the intermission, it was remarked by his family that he 
never appeared more cheerful. He seemed to promise himself much 
enjoyment in the approaching services; — first, in admitting an infant, 
by holy baptism, into the bosom of the Church ; and last, in addressing 
the little ones of his flock, in whose spiritual welfare he took the deep- 
est interest. His sermon to the children, from 2 Kings v. 2, 3, was 
written in a style of beautiful simplicity, perfectly plain, and well 
adapted to the capacity of his juvenile hearers, and yet full of the 
most sublime and elevated thoughts. As he proceeded in the delivery, 
it was perceived that he occasionally betrayed some signs of faltering 
in his speech ; but this was very naturally imputed to his emotions, and 
would not have attracted particular notice, had he not also, from time 
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to time, placed his hand in an unusual manner upon the back of his 
head, as if suffering from pain or distress. ' The children/ remarks an 
eyewitness, 'were much affected as they saw, or thought they saw, 
tears stealing from his eyes. His voice, which was ever gentle and 
soft, and could scarce shape itself to a tone of reproof but that it would 
falter into music, meanwhile assumed, as from some presentimental 
emotion, those tones of tender pathos which rendered his speech no 
less fit than if it had been specially meant for a valedictory to the little 
ones of his flock.' After proceeding through about two thirds of his 
manuscript, he closed his discourse abruptly, with a few remarks and 
the customary ascription. He then pronounced distinctly, from memory, 
the first stanza of the hymn previously appointed to be sung by the 
choir : — 

' Soldiers of Christ, arise, 
And put your armor on, 
Strong in the strength which God supplies 
Through his eternal Son.' 

But in giving the number of this hymn, which is the eighty-eighth in 
the collection, he named, by a most striking and extraordinary in- 
advertence, the one hundred and eighty-eighth, in which these lines 
occur : — 

' Determined are the days that fly 

Successive o'er thy head ; 
The numbered hour is on the wing 
That lays thee with the dead.' 

The choir, however, governed by his original directions, sung the 
hymn appointed, during which he stood, as usual, facing the altar. 
At the conclusion, he knelt down at the chancel rail, and said from 
memory, his book having fallen noiselessly from his hand, the follow- 
ing collect : — 

" ' Direct us, O Lord, in all our doings, with thy most gracious fa- 
vor, and further us with thy continual help ; that in all our works 
begun, continued, and ended in thee, we may glorify thy holy name, 
and finally, by thy mercy, obtain everlasting life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.' 

" But now his strength seems to have entirely failed. Instead of 
rising and turning to the congregation, as was his custom, to pronounce 
the concluding benediction, he remained on his knees, and said, with 
a faltering voice, the apostolic blessing. The congregation immedi- 
ately took the alarm, and his friends rushed forward to his assistance. 
He was borne down through the church to the vestry-room, and from 
thence in a carriage to his residence. Though at first evidently con- 
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scious, he seemed unable to articulate distinctly, and uttered but a few 
words ; and being apprised by the physicians in attendance of the dan- 
gerous nature of his attack, he composed himself quietly on his couch, 
and closed his eyes, as if in a calm sleep. His old, long-tried, and 
faithful friend and father in the Gospel, the Rev. Dr. Eaton, was soon 
at his side, and, finding him unable to speak, if not unconscious, knelt 
down, and taking him by the hand, offered the Commendatory Prayer 
of the Church. 

" As the word Amen was pronounced by the venerable priest, the 
last breath was perceived to pass, gently, quietly, and without a strug- 
gle, from the lips of the dying soldier of the cross, and he was at rest 
in the bosom of his Saviour ! " — pp. 475 ^477. 

Dr. Croswell's death produced a deep impression in this city, 
and upon his Church throughout the Union. Testimony to 
his worth was borne by the clergy, the public press, and the 
people of all classes and denominations. His death is annu- 
ally commemorated in his parish. His body was borne from 
his house to the church, by the hands of eight of his faithful 
parishioners, with eight of the clergy as pall-bearers, while 
thirty-four clergymen of his communion, headed by Bishop 
Eastburn, closed the procession, all in the vestments of their 
sacred office ; and the whole procession moved uncovered 
along the public street to the church, where the crowded 
edifice, the solemn music, the deathlike stillness, broken by 
the sobs of the bereaved congregation, all bore witness to the 
greatness of the loss and the depth of the affliction. 

The resolutions passed by the Parish of the Advent are 
of so striking and affecting a character, that it would be 
wrong to omit them here. 

"Parish op the Advent, Boston, 
Sunday, the twenty-second after Trinity, A.D. 1851. 

" At a meeting of the wardens and vestry, holden at the church im- 
mediately after evening service, the committee appointed to proceed to 
New Haven in company with the body of the late rector of this parish, 
the Rev. William Croswell, D.D., and to attend to its interment 
at that place, reported, that they had discharged the duty assigned to 
them ; the body having been buried at eleven o'clock on the morning 
of the 13th of November, at the New Haven cemetery, ' deep in the 
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ground] in accordance with the wishes of the deceased. The follow- 
ing resolution was thereupon adopted by a unanimous vote, and entered 
at large upon the record : — 

" Resolved, That now, for the first time, when the last rites have 
been paid to the mortal remains of our beloved rector, we will strive 
for a moment to control our grief, and to give expression, in some fee- 
ble degree, to what no words can measurably express. 

" Although it does not become us to sorrow as others which have no 
hope, yet we cannot behold the desolation of our house of prayer, and 
remember the affliction which weighs upon the family of our beloved 
rector, without offering to them the testimony of our sympathy and 
condolence. 

" We, therefore, the Church and Congregation whom he served, are 
ready to bear witness concerning our brother appointed to the Priest- 
hood over us : — 

" That he duly exercised his ministry to the honor of God and the 
edifying of his Church, — 

"That he considered well with himself the end of his ministry 
towards the children of God, towards the Spouse and Body of 
Christ, — 

" That he never ceased his labors, his care, and diligence, but did 
all that lay in him to bring all such as were committed to his charge 
unto an agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, and to ripe- 
ness and perfectness of age in Christ, — 

" That he was a faithful dispenser of the word of God and of his 
holy sacraments, — 

"That, without preferring one before another, and doing noth- 
ing by partiality, he did not shun to declare unto all, high and 
low, rich and poor, one with another, the whole counsel of God, — 
warning us that, without exemption or dispensation, we must obey 
both the greatest and the very least of the holy commandments of Jesus 
Christ. 

""And now, since we, among whom he had gone preaching the king- 
dom of God, shall see his face on earth no more, we take record that 
he is pure from the blood of all men. 

" We remember that, by the space of seven years, he ceased not to 
warn every one, morning and evening, with his prayers, taking heed 
unto himself and to all the flock over which the Holt Ghost had 
made him overseer, feeding the Church of God, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood. ( 

" And while we sorrow most of all for the words which we must 
speak, — <We shall see his face no more,' — we are consoled by the 
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remembrance, that, when his Lord came, he was found watching, — 
as one that waiteihfor his Lobd, — his loins girded about with priestly 
robes, and the spiritual lights of his ministration burning ; and we 
therefore call upon his family to bow with us in humble resignation to 
the mysterious will of God, and, with us, to 

" Bless his holt name for all his servants departed this life in 
his faith and fear, beseeching him to give us grace so to follow their 
good examples, that, with them, we may be partakers of his heavenly 
kingdom. Grant this, O Father, for Jesus Christ's sake, our only 
Mediator and Advocate. Amen." — pp. 489 -491. 

The biographer has also extracted the following passage 
from an argument of one of his parishioners at an ecclesias- 
tical trial. 

"Public rumor! I was educated to despise it. A sound, well- 
conceived public opinion, on a subject upon which public opinion can 
intelligently act, I regard with due respect; but mere rumor I should 
be ashamed to own as a motive for one moment or one action of my 
life. When the counsel for the prosecution passed his eulogy on the 
memory of the late Dr. Croswell, I could not but think what a re- 
buke his whole life was to public rumor. If ever a man was the des- 
tined victim of public rumor, that man was William Croswell. 
Not left to its low haunts, but elevated to the dignity of episcopal sanc- 
tion, promulgated by episcopal proclamation, (of the general or canon- 
ical propriety of which I do not now wish to speak,) it charged him with 
' degrading the character of the Church, and perilling the souls of our 
people.' But, in patience and confidence, he lived it all down ! He 
went forward in the due discharge of his noble duties, in daily prayers, 
daily public service, daily ministrations to the poor, and sick, and 
afflicted, not without much suffering from the relentless attacks on his 
name and usefulness, — sufferings which shortened his days on earth ; 
and the daily beauty of his life made ugly the countenance of detrac- 
tion and defamation. Public confidence, a plant of slow growth, grew 
about him. Public justice was rendered to him without a movement 
of his own. He fell at his post, with all his armor on. About the 
time of the evening sacrifice the angel touched him, and he was called 
away. He fell, with his face to the altar, with the words of benediction 
on his lips, surrounded by an almost adoring congregation, mourned by 
an entire community. All men rose up and called him blessed. From 
the distinguished rector of St. Paul's Church, in his noble sermon from 
the text, 'My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof! ' to the humblest orphan child in the obscure alley who missed 
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his daily returning visit, — all, all, with one accord, sent up their voices 
as incense to heaven. I had the honor and privilege to be one of the 
few who, seven years before that day, received him on his entrance into 
the city to take charge of his infant parish. I am proud and grateful 
to remember that I was one of those on whom, in his long struggle, in 
a measure, according to my ability, he leaned for support. And seven 
years, almost, I believe quite, to the very day, I had the melancholy 
privilege, with that same company, of bearing his body up that aisle 
which he had so often ascended in his native dignity and in the beauty 
of holiness ! 

" I should be an unworthy parishioner, pupil, I may say friend, of 
his, if I allowed myself to defer for a moment to public rumor on a 
question of character or principle. I should be forgetful of his exam- 
ple if I allowed any one to do so who looked to me for counsel and 
direction. No, gentlemen, let us all, lay or clerical, call to mind his 
life and his death ; and let public rumor blow over us as the idle wind, 
poisonous only to those who open their senses to receive it." — pp. 507, 
508. 

This biography comes to us in an interesting manner, hav- 
ing been prepared by the venerable father. He had, shortly 
before, in view of impending death, arranged his own man- 
uscripts and journals, for the inspection of this son, when 
the solemn order of the procession was reversed. He may 
say to us, in the words of the full-hearted statesman, in the 
moment of his bitter bereavement : " I live in an inverted 
order. They who should have come after me, have gone be- 
fore me. They who should have been to me as posterity, 
are in the place of ancestors. And I owe to that dearest re- 
lation which must ever subsist in memory, the work of piety 
which he would have performed for me." 



